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New South 
Notes 


The protest movement against segre- 
gated lunch counters in North Caro- 
lina has, as Martin Luther King, Jr., 
says, “baffled and astounded” white 
leaders. This was true of the early 
“sit-down” protests in the Tar Heel 
state. The Director of Information of 
the Southern Regional Council found 
leaders unsure of themselves when 
he visited the cities involved shortly 
after the “sit-down” protest began to 
spread. His findings are presented 
in the lead article of this issue of 
NEW SOUTH. 

Since the visit to North Carolina, 
evidence indicates that leaders are 
beginning to try to work out sane 
reasonable solutions. A number of 
the cities involved have set up bi- 
racial advisory committees or are in 
the process of doing so. A good in- 
dication that leaders are beginning 
to face the problems and try to re- 
coup some of the lost prestige the 
state has received from adverse pub- 
licity is a recent lead editorial from 
the Twin City Sentinel of Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 

The editorial titled, “When Lunch 
Counters Reopen, They Should Serve 
All Customers,” read, in part: 
“. . . Winston-Salem has already 
moved away from enforced segrega- 
tion in its public school system, on 
city buses, on its public golf courses 
and in Memorial Coliseum. Desegre- 
gation in these areas has been ac- 
complished with little or no fanfare. 
It is an accomplished fact. We could 
reasonably expect a similar result if 
lunch counters were added to the 
list.” 

Also included in this issue are 
statements and comments from other 
leaders both white and Negro, on the 
lunch-counter protests. 
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Negro Student Protests 
Challenge N. C. Leaders 


By John Constable 
Director of Information 


Southern Regional Council 


They don’t know how to cope with 
Dice 
So says Martin Luther King, Jr., of 
the student protest movement against 
segregated lunch-counter facilities. Dr. 
King was speaking about the white 
leadership’s response to the non-violent 
movement springing up over the South. 

His remark rings true, for, indeed, 
the established Southern political and 
economic leadership doesn’t know how 
to cope with the situation. Each new as- 
sault against inequality by Negroes 
brings resistance from white leadership, 
or, at best, grudging concessions. 

In a trip to North Carolina cities in- 
volved in the student protest, one of the 
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lasting impressions gained is the inabil- 
ity of the white leadership to understand 
and effectively solve the problems aris- 
ing from the Negro’s desire for status 
as a first-class citizen. 

A mayor of one of the cities said, off 
the record, ““We should have seen this 
coming and should have sat down and 
worked it out beforehand.” But this of.- 
ficial, the merchants and other com- 
munity leaders are reluctant to move to 
head off situations such as this protest 
movement for fear of being labeled “in- 
tegrationists.” Several of the North Car- 
olina mayors deplored the fact that a 
movement of this type should happen 
where “race relations have been good,” 
and many white leaders expressed the . 
belief that “Negroes are moving too 
fast.” The real problem, however, seems 
to be that the prevailing white leader- 
ship in the South moves only when con- 
fronted with a situation where the alter- 
native to what the Negro is seeking 
would be more unwelcome than the con- 
cessions asked. 

The lunch-counter protest should 
serve as a dramatic warning to South- 
ern leadership. All Negroes and many of 
the white persons interviewed during the 
seven-city tour indicated a strong belief 








Protests 
(Continued) 


that the lunch-counter demonstrations 
are only one phase of an intensified drive 
by the Negro to achieve equality in all 
areas of public life. 

A North Carolina newspaper editor 
said, “It is silly to think the students 
will stop at lunch counters;” and a dis- 
tinguished educator in one Negro com- 
munity said that the plans were already 
being formulated for a drive to secure 
better job opportunities for Negroes 
when the student movement began. 

The lunch-counter demonstrations, al- 
though apparently spontaneous, local 
movements, showed many similarities in 
the cities visited. The trip included the 
six North Carolina cities of Charlotte, 
Raleigh, Durham, Greensboro, High 
Point and Winston-Salem, and Rock 
Hill, South Carolina, 25 miles from 
Charlotte. 

Most of the observations here apply 
only to the North Carolina cities visited 
with some similarities noted in Rock 
Hill, S. C. The situations described here 
are not typical of those in other cities in 
Southern states to which the protests 
later spread. 


Local Nature 


Although students in each of the cities 
welcomed support from other groups, 
they seemed determined to keep the 
movements as local and as much under 
the leadership of the students as pos- 
sible. In each of the seven cities, stu- 
dent leadership from colleges or high 
schools took the initiative. 

Typical of the attitude of student 
demonstrators was this brief statement 
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from Joseph Charles Jones, a Negro 
divinity student at Johnson C, Smith 
University and spokesman for the stu- 
dent group in Charlotte. The student 
leader told the press: 

“It’s a manifestation of the unrest 
among this generation of students. It 
comes from their desire to dramatize 
the injustice of the Negro’s position. It is 
part of their feeling about the schools, 
the vote—civil rights in general.” 

“I discovered,” he said, “that many 
of the students were anxious to go down- 
town to the stores. But there was no 
leadership or defined purpose. I felt 
that someone had to give it direction, 
to make the Charlotte movement mean- 
ingful and purposeful. 

“On Tuesday, February 9, after the 
word spread, about 150 students as- 
sembled outside the administration 
building. I talked to them about the 
importance of passive resistance. I said 
we could not afford to retaliate, in any 
way, to insults or even overt attacks. | 
emphasized that passive resistance is 
the most effective tool a minority group 
has.” 

A similar statement came from Carl 
Matthews, chairman of the student or- 
ganization from Winston-Salem Teach- 
ers College. He is quoted as saying: 

“We don’t want to hurt their (the 
merchants) cash registers, Rather, we 
want to put justice in their business. We 
believe it is morally wrong, as well as 
un-Christian, to maintain segregated 
facilities. We will continue to use the 
non-violent approach because we believe 
non-violence is not the weapon of the 
weak and the coward; it is the weapon 
of the strong and the brave.” 

Two student leaders from Friendship 
Junior College in Rock Hill emphasized 
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the local nature of the protest and said 
the students were not “influenced” by 
any outside efforts or other protest 
groups. 

In most of the cities visited, the stu- 
dents discouraged the Negro community 
from organizing a full-scale boycott of 
the stores involved; but it was inevitable 
that these stores should experience a 
sharp drop in business. 

However, several weeks after the pro- 
test movement in’ Winston-Salem and 
after student protest leaders were ar- 
rested, a full-scale boycott of stores was 
called for and supported by the city’s 
Negro ministers. 

It was difficult to determine the drop 
in trade in the cities involved, but ob- 
servers in each of the cities said trade 
in particular stores and in the cities 
generally was off. One variety store 
manager in Charlotte was quoted as say- 
ing business was off 65 per cent in his 
store; another manager in Greensboro 
reported a 35 per cent drop. And, ac- 
cording to the Wall Street Journal, vol- 
ume in four S, H. Kress stores in the 
South dropped 15-18 per cent. 


‘Don’t Buy’ 

In Charlotte, one Negro observer 
said, “There was talk of an organized 
‘Don’t buy where you can’t eat’ cam- 
paign; but the idea was dropped. In- 
stead, individuals seemed to have made 
up their minds not to trade in the stores 
involved; and some accounts have 
been quietly withdrawn from two of 
the stores involved.” 

A mayor of one of the cities said that 
not only had Negro trade practically 
ceased in the stores involved but busi- 
ness in other stores had been hurt also. 
He said Negroes were not trading for 
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obvious reasons and white persons were 
not shopping as much because they were 
wary of getting involved in incidents. 


White Boycott 
In Rock Hill, S. C., two of the 


segregationist groups advocated a boy- 
cott of the white merchants who had 
closed their counters, while a_ third 
segregationist group was advocating an 
increase in buying by white persons to 
offset the drop in Negro trade. A Negro 
observer here said trade in the city was 
obviously off and it was especially 
noticeable on Saturday, normally a 
heavy shopping day. 

In Raleigh, where the first trespass 
arrests took place on the sidewalks of 
a shopping center, Negro customers re- 
portedly were phoning stores in the cen- 
ter inquiring how they were to pay their 
accounts. They reportedly expressed the 
fear that, since the arrests had taken 
place on the sidewalk and not at the 
lunch counter, they were afraid they 
might even be arrested if they visited 
to shop or pay accounts. 

The boycott, whether organized or on 
an individual basis, is clearly another 
non-violent weapon in the hands of the 
Negro community, The Wall Street 
Journal reported that Negro expendi- 
tures in Charlotte are estimated at $150 
million annually. And the variety stores, 
which are most affected by the protest, 
draw the majority of their business 
from lower income groups, which in- 
clude many Negroes. 

Added to the drop in business in the 
South, Negro and interracial groups in 
the North urged a boycott of the stores 
involved, especially of the large chain 
stores. 


Although been 


non-violence has 
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stressed in the movement, violence has 
plagued several of the cities involved. 
Little has been initiated by Negroes; 
most was begun by white hoodlum ele- 
ments or teen-agers looking for excite- 
ment. 

In Raleigh, white hecklers harassed 
Negro student pickets and some physi- 
cal violence occurred. However, the ar- 
rest and conviction of a white man for 
hitting a Negro student with a dog 
chain quietened the hecklers somewhat. 
The day the white man was sentenced 
60 days, later appealed, many interested 
white persons gathered on the streets 
near the pickets as usual; but there was 
little heckling. 

In some of the cities involved, the 
police have done a good job in protect- 
ing Negroes from violence, while in 
others they have only moved to pre- 
vent what might have developed into 
a serious riot. 


Police Efforts 


One Negro leader in Raleigh criti- 
cized the police for not acting more 
quickly and firmly to prevent assaults on 
the Negro pickets, In Raleigh, most of 
the stores involved are all in one block. 
Negroes picketed by marching in front 
of the stores. The Negro leader said 
that, before the assault arrests of several 
white persons, police were stationed 
only at the corners of the block while 
most of the trouble occurred in the cen- 
ter of the block. On the day of the 
conviction of the white man, a young 
policeman stood duty in the center of 
the block; and events were relatively 
quiet. 
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In Charlotte, it was reported that the 
Negro students kept close check with 
Police Chief Jesse James for advice as to 
when they were on shaky legal ground. 
Chief James reportedly told students he 
would protect both them and the mer- 
chants from any violence. 


Community Stimulus 


In Winston-Salem, where students 
were arrested on trespass charges, city 
officials pointedly made it plain that it 
was the store manager of F. W. Wool- 
worth who ordered the arrests and so 
city police had no choice. 

One of the impressive results of the 
protests is the stimulus the movements 
have provided to the Negro adult com- 
munity. In varying degrees in each of 
the cities, Negro community groups ral- 
lied behind the Negro students. 

In Charlotte, a committee of adult com- 
munity leaders was quickly organized 
and a sub-committee appointed to aid 
the students in the movement. The im- 
pression here was that it was difficult 
to keep the protest a strictly student 
movement since the adult community 
was eager to participate. 

In Raleigh, a citizen’s committee in 
the Negro community, which had been 
inactive for several years, was reacti- 
vated and continues to give support to 
the students. The citizen’s group in Ral- 
eigh raised money to provide bond and 
defense counsel for Negro students ar- 
rested on trespass charges. 

Dr. W. R. Strassner, president of 
Shaw University in Raleigh, also re- 
leased a statement in support of the stu- 
dents. It was suggested that, since the 
school had a parental responsibility for 
the students, officials there should stop 
the protest. Dr. Strassner told the press 
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that school officials did feel a parental 
responsibility to students but as long 
as they did nothing wrong and were 
merely exercising democratic rights, the 
school would not discipline them. 

Other Negro college and university 
officials gave tacit, if little open, sup- 
port of the students. It was reliably re- 
ported, however, that pressure had been 
applied to officials in state-supported 
schools to bring their power to bear in 
helping to stop the demonstrations. 

In Durham, a citizens’ committee al- 
ready was functioning effectively in the 
Negro community when the movement 
began; in Greensboro, a group was re- 
activated and appointed the Reverend 
William T. Brown to act as a liaison be- 
tween the Negro community and the 
students. And in High Point, Winston- 
Salem and Rock Hill, the students all 
had strong support from the Negro com- 
munity. 

The students also have had backing 
from some white persons in each com- 
munity; particularly, white students. 


W hite Students 


Early in the movement, white stu- 
dents from colleges in Greensboro 
joined Negro students in the sitdown 
protests. Some students from Duke Uni- 
versity aided the students in Durham. 
In Winston-Salem, 10 white students 
from Wake Forest College were arrested 
along with 12 Negro students from 
Winston-Salem Teachers College when 
they refused to leave a Woolworth 
lunch-counter area. William Stevens, a 
spokesman for the Wake Forest group, 
told the press: 

“We do not represent Wake Forest 
College or any other organized group. 
Our objective was not to cause ani- 
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mosity, not to stir up trouble. We 
wanted to show the Negroes of Winston- 
Salem that at least a few white people 
are concerned enough to act against 
prejudice.” 


Student Paper 


Shortly after the first demonstration 
in Greensboro, the Daily Tar Heel, stu- 
dent newspaper at the University of 
North Carolina, editorialized: 

A&T is a Negro college in Greens- 

boro .. . Currently the students at 

said school are waging a sitdown 
strike to obtain eating privileges at 

F. W. Woolworth Store in Greens- 

boro, Their efforts have gained 

more than a little attention in the 
state and region. They have even 
been joined by some white college 
students from some of the female 
colleges in the area. They must 
stick to their guns publicly. Clos- 
ing the gap between the races will 
take time, and peaceful persever- 
ance such as the A&T students are 
showing is just part of the process. 

We hope they win. We hope they 

win BIG and we hope they will 

SOON. 

Various interracial organizations and 
other groups composed entirely of white 
persons came publicly to the support of 
the students. The North Carolina Coun- . 
cil on Human Relations, an interracial 
organization, released a statement 
(printed elsewhere in this issue) in sup- 
port of the movement. A local inter- 
racial group in Greensboro came out in 
support of the students and again urged 
Mayor George Roach of that city to set 
up a bi-racial advisory committee. And 
the North Carolina Council of Churches 
backed the student stand. 

Also in Greensboro, a group of white 
faculty members from Greensboro Col- 
lege, Woman’s College of the University 
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of North Carolina and Guilford Col- 
lege supported a plan to open eating 
facilities on a non-segregated basis. 

Other local groups also supported the 
protests. Typical was a memorandum 
from approximately 50 white ministers 
and laymen in Raleigh who wrote the 
store managers involved in the dispute, 
reassuring them of continued support 
“if you feel led to reopen on the basis 
of nondiscriminatory service for all.” 

A number of white persons expressed 
the opinion that if the four Negro fresh- 
men from A&T had been served at the 
lunch counter in Greensboro there 
would have been little reaction. 

Random opinion of some of white 
persons not actively involved in any way 
in the protest, either pro or con, indicat- 
ed that a great many persons in the white 
community believed that the protests 
would dwindle away in a couple of 
weeks. 


White Conservatives 

Some of the city officials and other 
conservative white persons with an in- 
terest in the protest indicated they be- 
lieved that a private business owner 
should be allowed to serve only those 
patrons he desired, but they also indi- 
cated that they thought the stores that 
catered to Negro patrons in one portion 
of the store couldn’t afford to discrimi- 
nate in others. As one editor put it: 
“The dime stores don’t have a leg to 
stand on.” 

However, the liberal elements in the 
white community generally expressed 
an opinion that any establishment that 
caters to any portion of the public 


should not be allowed to discriminate 
because of color. As one liberal said, 
“If the person is intoxicated, disorder- 
ly, or dirty, then an owner should be 
able to refuse service; but if he is li- 
censed to do business with the public, 
then he should not discriminate ar- 
bitrarily against any segment of that 
public.” 


Press Reaction 


Press reactions in the cities involved 
have been varied, but some newspapers 
have cautiously supported the Negro 
students’ aims. For instance: 

from the Raleigh News and Observ- 

er, February 11, 1960 


. . - In effect, he (the Negro) was 
cordially invited to the house but 
definitely not to the table. And to 
say the least this was complicated 
hospitality. As a very natural re- 
sult the action of the Negroes has 
been embarrassing to stores which 
are not merely ready but eager to 
serve Negroes in most stores but 
not in the Southern ones. 


from the Greensboro Daily News, 
February 15, 1960 


. . . the only sensible course is to 
find some way to serve all of those 
customers who want to be served. 
It should be done if it means set- 
ting up little separate but equal 
areas as a start, or ripping out all 
the seats and letting everybody eat 
standing up or simply at some un- 
announced time initiating a policy 
of service for all. 


from the Winston-Salem Journal, 
February 25, 1960 
. . . The manager of F. W. Wool- 


worth Company thus was acting 
entirely within his rights in swear- 
ing out trespass warrants against 
the Negro and white demonstra- 
tors who refused a request to leave 
the store’s lunch-counter area. And 
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the police had no choice but to 
arrest the demonstrators when the 
manager accused them of trespass- 
ing. 

The demonstrators themselves, 
who have every right to peaceably 
protest segregated lunch-counter 
seating, were on questionable 
ground when they defied the man- 
ager’s order. Clearly, they had no 
legal right to carry the demonstra- 
tion as far as they did in this in- 
stance. 

But it is equally clear that the 
store manager was inviting trouble 
when he opened his lunch count- 
er, apparently on a_ segregated 
basis, behind a sign stating that 
only employees and their guests 
were to be admitted .. . 


The current demonstrations indicate 
that Negroes are becoming more rest- 
less and reluctant to wait in their move 
toward equality. Probably partly be- 
cause of resultant publicity, the pro- 
test movement spread quickly after the 
initial incident in Greensboro. 

The North Carolina incidents, how- 
ever, were not the first. Earlier protest 
movements took place in 1958 and 
1959 in Kansas and Oklahoma with 
varied success. A survey in Oklahoma 
City, following a partially successful 
lunch-counter protest, indicated _ that 
more than 30 restaurants in the city 
opened their facilities to all customers. 
The Negro Youth Council, which con- 
ducted the survey, reportedly found 
that the new policies are sometimes 
forgotten and sometimes followed. 


Leaders Role 


If city officials and/or merchants in- 
volved in the North Carolina cities had 
moved quickly to bring about a satis- 
factory solution, it is doubtful if the 
movement would have spread or if there 
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would have been the resultant turmoil 
evident in some of the cities. The hu- 
mor in the situation is that, during the 
protests, white and Negro customers 
cheerfully ate side-by-side at standup 
lunch counters in each of the Winston- 
Salem three variety stores where sit- 
down facilities for whites were closed. 
All three desegregated standup counters 
had been in operation for some time 
prior to the beginning of the protests 
movement. One store, which did pro- 
vide a sitdown lunch counter for Ne- 
groes, displayed a sign on the closed 
facilities inviting its Negro patrons to 
eat at the standup counter. 


Solution 


The current wave of demonstrations 
has continued to spread; and it is 
unlikely, if one can believe the young 
persons involved, that many demonstra- 
tions will cease for long unless there 
is assurance of a satisfactory solution 
in the near future. One newspaper re- 
porter has said that “. . . adult Negro 
organizations have made it known to 
the students that they are prepared to 
join the protests if students want them 
to or if students decide to stop.” 

In the face of this determined effort. 
by Negroes, a solution must be found. 
As the Southern Regional Council em- 
phasized in a recent Special Report on 
the student protest, “the alternatives in 


the present situation are few and plain.” 


They are: 

(1) “To maintain segregation: this 
is to invite a test of strength and to 
create the sort of atmosphere in which 
the apostles of violence will inevitably 
take over; it is also to alienate the Ne- 
gro students, and educated Negroes 
generally, yet more severely from their 
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local communities.” 

(2) “To eliminate the beleaguered 
facility. Abolish lunch counters this 
time, and whatever else it is next time 
(schools, perhaps). The end of this is 
to have nothing left that is recognizable 
as a community.” 

(3) “Equal treatment, If Southern- 
ers are sensible, even if they have 
only a lively sense of self-interest, treat- 
ment will be equally good; if South- 
erners prefer, it can be equally bad. 
As profound as anything said in the 
lunch-counter controversy is the terse 
sentence of the student leader in Char- 
lotte—and only the unthinking would 
regard it as arrogant: We are not only 
entitled to service, but we want it.” 

And, it is apparent that Negro lead- 
ers, both students and adults are willing 
to work with white leaders for a satis- 
factory solution when they are assured 
of good faith. 

To the Greensboro Daily News’ sug- 
gestion that stores might open their 
facilities to everyone on an_ unan- 
nounced date, Dr. Frederick D. Patter- 
son, former President of Tuskegee In- 


stitute and Chairman of the Bennett 
College Board of Trustees in Greens- 
boro, said: 

“ ... To regret that anything hap- 
pens to disturb the peace and tran- 
quility of a community in its race re- 
lations is understandable, but once an 
issue has been joined or faced up to, 
there should be no turning back until 
the issue is successfully solved . . . 

“I hope this issue will be promptly 
solved in line with the wise suggestions 
occurring in the Greensboro daily 
press. The change in relationships called 
for is a small one, that I feel confident- 
ly will be accepted by the citizens of 
Greensboro if a firm position of no 
discrimination is adopted and enforced. 

“If such a decision is not forth- 
coming, then the quiet, orderly and 
dignified protest that was so wisely and 
courageously begun, of course, will be 
continued and could not be expected 
to be otherwise. This, in an enlightened 
community, can happen completely with- 
in the framework of law and order.” 

It is obvious, as Dr. Patterson says, 
that it is time for constructive minded 
citizens to offer to the South and the 
nation “the example of wisdom and de- 
cency which many over the nation— 
both Negro and white—are hoping for.” 





oe rere Take oe Oe te ee 


Find Peaceful Solution 


North Carolina Council on Human Relations 


The current student demonstrations 
against segregated lunch counters and 
restaurants in North Carolina and other 
states are manifestations of a new spirit 
and attitude on the part of Negroes 
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which has come about since 1954, The 
Supreme Court decision against school 
segregation and the pronouncements of 
the major church bodies against racial 
segregation in general have given Ne- 
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groes a new sense of dignity and a new 
determination to achieve first class citi- 
zenship. 

It would be a mistake, therefore, to 
look upon the current demonstrations 
simply as a wave of student pranks 
which will quickly subside. They are the 
result of accumulated frustrations on 
the part of students who are fully aware 
of their rights as American citizens and 
who believe that recognition of these 
rights is long overdue, 

It would be a mistake also to assume 
that Negroes in general are not in sym- 
pathy with the students. While there are 
no doubt some differences of opinion as 
to method and strategy, the great ma- 
jority of Negroes wholeheartedly ap- 
prove the efforts of the students to break 
down barriers to the enjoyment of their 
full rights as citizens. 

The lunch counter protests, with their 
spontaneous beginnings, their peaceful, 
non-violent methods, and their quiet per- 
sistence, have the appearance of a re- 
ligiously motivated cause similar to the 
Montgomery, Alabama, bus strike of 
several years ago. In Montgomery, the 
failure of community leadership to sense 
the deep meaning and the strength of 
that protest brought tension, strife, and 
economic loss to that city for many 
months. 

This must not happen in North Caro- 
lina. The time is now for state and com- 
munity leadership to realize the serious 
and far-reaching nature of these move- 
ments and to move quickly toward find- 
ing peaceful and honorable solutions. 

A way can be found to deal with the 
moral, legal and economic aspects of 
the problem. The American tradition of 
decency and fair play would seem to 
demand that downtown dining facilities 
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should be available to anyone who needs 
them and can pay for them. 

In accomplishing this objective, the 
dignity and freedom of every individual 
must be respected; business must be al- 
lowed to operate without interference: 
and the law must be respected. 

Confidence in the basic good judg- 
ment and sense of fair play of the ma- 
jority of our citizens could be our most 
valuable asset in solving the problem. 
Experience in many areas of desegrega- 
tion—in churches, schools, airports, and 
auditoriums, and particularly in the 
Armed Forces—has taught us that where 
policy is firmly agreed upon and where 
people are expected to behave properly 
toward each other, they almost always 
do. Except for our fears, many of our 
problems would melt away. 

The present situation presents a chal- 
lenge to the people of North Carolina 
as well as a threat to peaceful and re- 
warding human relations. Let the leader- 
ship of North Carolina demonstrate its 
competency to find a solution which 
will preserve moral justice and, at the 
same time, permit no business to suffer 
economic loss. 

It can be done. 





: “The whole business is an unhappy 
one. It is causing furors in New 
York and irritations in the South. A 
few cups of coffee might have settled 
this matter in North Carolina. Now 
with the arrest of Negroes the price 
may be much greater in terms of 
southern customs, a price to be paid 
in the United States Supreme Court 
toward which this whole matter now 
is clearly headed.” — Jonathan W. 
Daniels, Editor, Raleigh News and 
Observer, quoted in the Christian 
Science Monitor. 











Support Protests 


Durham Committee on Negro Affairs 


Although the Durham Committee on 
Negro Affairs was unaware officially 
or unofficially, of plans on the part of 
North Carolina College students to 
stage a ‘sit-down’ protest against dis- 
criminatory practices at the lunch 
counters in Woolworth and Kress 
stores, certain facets of this matter have 
caused the committee to take the posi- 
tion that it is entirely appropriate for it 
to make a statement in support of the 
orderly and dignified manner in which 
these students have sought to make our 
state and nation fully aware of a pat- 
tern of discrimination which hinders 
the development of wholesome relations 
between the various racial groups 
which compose the American citizenry. 

“The appropriateness of this state- 
ment is heightened by the fact that por- 
tions of the daily press, certain public 
officials and other highly placed persons 
within the state have called upon the 
responsible Negro leadership (includ- 
ing college presidents) to use its influ- 
ence to halt activities of Negro students 
and their white counterparts who have 
joined the movement. It is our opinion, 
that instead of expressing disapproval, 
we have an obligation to support any 
peaceful movement which seeks to re- 
move from the customs of our beloved 
southland, those unfair practices based 
upon race and color which have for so 
long a time been recognized as a stig- 
ma on our way of life and a stumbling 
block to moral and economic progress 
of the region. 
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“Approximately two years ago, the 
Durham Committee on Negro Affairs 
conducted a survey of the 5 and 10 
cent stores located in Durham. This 
survey indicated that between 50 and 
60 per cent of the persons entering the 
Kress, Silvers and Woolworth stores, 
were colored people. Obviously, the 
students’ protest is against a system 
which solicits and accepts the trade of 
Negro patrons while denying them em- 
ployment opportunities and the use of 
dining facilities which are usually of- 
fered for the exclusive convenience of 
white and foreign patrons. This protest 
appears to recognize that although 
many thoughtful Southerners believe 
such practices to be morally wrong and 
economically unsound, the South as a 
whole, has not achieved sufficient ma- 
turity to move voluntarily toward 
eradicating such injustices as long as 
any vocal segment of the white popu- 
lation expresses its opposition, This 
protest also recognizes the historic fail- 
ure and frustration of numerous efforts 
by Negro groups to negotiate changes 
in the present pattern through persua- 
sion and conference. This view is ade- 
quately supported by a review of the 
important advances which have been 
made in the field of civil rights, almost 
all of which have occurred against the 
backdrop of litigation and mass pro- 
test. 

“Unfortunately, or fortunately, Ne- 
gro students throughout our land have 
been taught in both public and private 
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schools that they hold a citizenship 
status which is equal in all respects to 
that of every other American. It is 
commendable that in the face of obvi- 
ous attempts to indoctrinate them to the 
contrary, they now emerge as a vital 
and strong group of stalwart citizens 
whose image of themselves is such that 
they are determined to accept no long- 
er, the inferior status which the South 
still seeks to thrust upon them. 
“The Negro citizens of our com- 
munity hope for successful negotiations 
between student leaders and representa- 
tives of the various stores affected. We 
are also hopeful that these negotiations 
will lead to formation of fair employ- 
ment practices and an enlightened policy 
providing for a cordial invitation to 
all patrons to use the dining facilities 
without being segregated according to 
race, It is reasonable to expect that the 
giant corporations of our country will 
find themselves in position to furnish 
leadership in matters of this kind. In 
like manner, it is reasonable to expect 
that our State officials will recognize 
their responsibility for having North 
Carolina live up to its reputation of 
being the enlightened, liberal and pro- 
gressive state which our industry- 
hunters have been representing it to 
be. Indeed, it is urgently necessary 
that we shall prove ourselves to be, in 
fact, what we have been saying we are 
when talking to those corporations 
which we have invited to establish new 
factories within our borders on grounds 
that there is in North Carolina a cli- 
mate of racial tolerance and under- 
standing which will enable personnel 
coming from other sections of the coun- 
try to live in an atmosphere consistent 
with the American ideals of freedom 
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and equality for all. 

“In conclusion, we commend these 
students for the dignified manner in 
which they have demonstrated the kind 
of poise and maturity which have en- 
abled them to smile while being cursed, 
showered with eggs, and threatened 
with physical violence by irresponsible 
elements of our various North Caro- 
lina communities who would do well to 
acquire some of the qualities of good 
citizenship and understanding which 
have been shown by those who pro- 
test.” 


“With right on their side it is 
inevitable that the protests will 
spread, eventually including both 
white and Negro students in a 
Southwide movement to affirm 
the equal status of all citizens 
in public accommodations. The 
churches, where segregation is | 
even more tragic, will not escape 
involvement. If negotiation and 
appeal fail, it is very likely that 
churchmen will find themselves 
picketing their own _ institutions 
and sitting down in restricted 
pews. Such demonstrative witness. 
motivated by love and expressed 
in a non-violent, passive resistance 
to evil, is thoroughly grounded in 
Christian teaching. Students at 
lunch counters and churchmen 
trying to set their house in order 
need only look to Jesus for both 
an example of direct assavlt on 
sin as well as for the strength to 
persevere.” John B. Morris, Direc- 
tor, THE EptscopaL Society OF 
CuLTuRAL AND Ractau Unity. 








Outcome Up to Conscience 
And to Sense of Fair Play 


By Charles Jones 
Charlotte Student 


We would like to express our appreci- 
ation for the fairness with which the 
Charlotte press handled our movement 
to be served at the lunch counters of 
the uptown stores. This fairness, we 
think, was also shown us by the citizens 
of Charlotte. 

I think we have made our point for 
the present. For the moment, we leave 
the matters to the merchants and mana- 
gers of the stores involved and to their 
sense of fair play. 

We believe there was a strong un- 
dercurrent of sympathy for our move- 
ment among white citizens. That is why 
we are trusting now to fair play. Ameri- 
cans believe in fair play. 

Fair play does not say that citizens 
of the Negro race can be served at 
counters one, two, three, four, and five, 
but not at counter six because counter 
six happens to sell food and drink. 

No one can refute this claim by stat- 
ing that a merchant can serve or refuse 
to serve anyone he desires. His prefer- 
ence certainly extends to those unable 
to pay and to those whose credit does 
not warrant delivery of goods. 

But beyond this, service is a public 
right which stretches back into early 
Anglo-Saxon law governing innkeepers. 
Today the “inn-keeper” must prove in 
a civil suit that at the time service was 
denied, there was indeed “no room at 
the inn.” 

We do not rest our request for serv- 
ice on this alone. It goes deeper. We 
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are not only entitled to service, but 
we want it. Nor will it serve the con- 
tinued prosperity of this great city to 
forward rationalizations and _pretexts 
such as “They were prodded by out- 
side influences,” and “They are very 
happy only the NAACP puts ideas into 
their heads.” 

This is arrant nonsense. In most of 
the large Southern cities the local Ne- 
gro community has tried hard to prod 
the NAACP to more alert legal action. 


The students’ movement in Charlotte 
not only had no impetus from an “out- 
side” source but was at pains to detach 
itself from “inside” advice and counsel, 
although we did not object to any par- 
allel activity or statement anyone de- 
sired to make on their own initiative. 

To believe the matter will lie dor- 
mant is equally naive. The Negro is not 
only an American, but a Southerner 
who shares with his white neighbor the 
same devotion to country and region. 

Nothing more is involved than the 
privilege to walk upright as citizens of 
this community. While this goal may 
be delayed, it cannot be denied for 
much longer. 


We believe our demonstration in the 
uptown stores has made our point for 
the moment, and for the moment, too, 
it is up to the courts; but even more 
important it is up to the conscience and 
the sense of fair play of our fellow 
citizens in Charlotte. 
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Noteworthy quotes from the press and periodicals 


“We believe that this is not the time to slow 
or diminish in our efforts. But now is the 
time to persevere our cause until victory is 
won and justice prevails. We will demonstrate 
now in our passive way with even more de- 
termination than before, for we are con- 
vinced that we will not continue to strengthen 
the force that shuns us or cater to the force 
that denies us.” 

Carl Matthews, Chairman, 

Student Protest Group, 

Winston-Salem, N. C., 

Quoted in Winston-Salem Journal 


“The time has indeed come when we must all 
face up to the facts, and realize that America 
cannot continue its present position of leader- 
ship in world affairs with the stigma of race 
prejudice and discrimination on the one 
hand, and grin-in-the-face tactics on the other. 
The season is here now.” 

Albert L. Rozier, Jr., Editor 

The A&T College Register 

Greensboro, N. C. 


“Frankly, we’d like to go ahead and serve 
them. But we’re going to stick with whatever 
the other (merchants) want to do. We feel 
like we have to go along with them.” 
Charlotte Merchant 
in Board of Director’s meeting, 
Chamber of Commerce 
Quoted in Charlotte Observer 
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“. .. We imagine that the students are more 
aware than their elders are that they and 
their parents spend 18 billion dollars a year 
in these stores and shops, and that this kind 
of business is worth being treated with fair- 
ness and dignity. We hope that during a 
truce the merchants and the students and 
their representatives will get together and 
talk this thing over thoroughly.” 

From an editorial 

in the Journal and Guide 
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“Before this lunch counter sit-down is re- 
solved, somebody may have to eat crow, 
maybe Jim Crow.” 

From Paragraphics 

in the Greensboro News 


“If God moves in human history, is it not 
significant that our pretensions as “The All 
America City’ and during ‘Brotherhood Week’ 
should be exposed at this moment by fifty 
per cent of our citizens who also get hungry 
and who also pay the same money we do for 
food? ‘In the fullness of time’ Jesus Christ 
came to prick our dulled consciences and to 
show us the way to salvation. ‘In the fullness 
of time’ our fellow Negro citizens have re- 
minded us of our shortcomings and have 
shown us the Christian spirit and way.” 

G. McLeod Bryan 

Department of Religion 

Wake Forest College 

Quoted in Winston-Salem Journal 





The Changing South in Print! 


“New South—an excellent magazine dedicated to saving 
the South from destroying itself by clinging to the shabby myths 


of the 19th Century.” Harry W. Ernst 


Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette 





“One of the best sources for materials on the South today.” 


Current Events 





“New South . . . provides editors, students and public- 
minded citizens with timely, authentic information on develop- 


ments in the South. Avnty County Ut. C3 tee 





“(The Council has] earned a reputation for sound, con- 
structive research and publication of factual material.” 


Atlanta Constitution 





“The Council has put out a notable series of studies in 


Southern life and needs. Christian Century 








